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est number in January ot July and no subser- moderate quantity, and properly and intimately 


—_— _— == || mixed with the soil to a depth not greater than 














PEt D PABWR Re four inches, it will much advance the growth of 


near, the trees, and bring them sooner into bearing, —|| 
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CANADA THISTLE. 

At the recent meeting of the Agricultaral So- 
ciety of this county, the gentleman who intro- 
duced the subject of Canada Thistles, alluded to 
their rapid increase in this section of the state, 
and to the great difficulty he had found in keep- 
ing his lands clear of them on account of their 





being permitted to grow on farms adjoining his 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, es. | Some new theorists to the contrary notwithstand-|}ow». He thought it was an evil which required 


We will now suggest some preparatory mea- | 
sures. The ground should be well and deeply | 


= = —SS— ing. The finest fruit of any given variety in||the immediate action of the Legislature, and that 
FRUIT GARDENS. 


the same neighborhood, aspects being the same,||a law ought to be passed requiring their destruc” 
|18 found on those trees that afford it the greatest||tion, or that they should be cut down while in 


| nourishment. 





bloom that none be permitted to seed. In this 


ploughed ; for when mellow, it is much easier to}; es _ 
dig the holes and plant the trees ; and it is much | ubaahetaiatan PLUM TREES TO MAKE)! 
easier to keep it in fine order round them by the || a SEee Pavey 


way he had little doubt but what they might 


jeventually be destroyed. The following article 


j lon this subject, is fi he . . 
plough than by the hoe or spade alone. It should |i Some years ago, an old woman told us how s subject, is from the Auburn Journal ot 


be cultivated in this manner, three or four years, | they used to discipline the plam tree at her f- 


. t 3 . . ¢ . . o . 
before it be laid down to grass; and we know of'| ther’s, to make it bear: About the time it was in 


tt 


the 18th instant: 


Farmers, you have had some days in which lit- 


. . we ..|{tle out door labor could be advantaceously per- 
no erop that is so favorable to the growth of || blossom, or perhaps a little later, it was the cus- || £ yy] 





young trees, its potatoes. || tom to go out at paryeular times and throw stones 


‘formed ; and I wish to ask, as the year is draw- 
i bed . 
|jing to a close, whether you have examined your 


Some judicious orchardists believe that plough- || at it; and she could well remember when a gitl,/ book of profit and loss, receipts and expenditures 


ie . , | 
ing among large trees hastens their decline. Tbe os the pasty, ane panne he pardelee 
inust be more injurious to plough among them | Sretie. Whether the Kien of paatchmem to ~ | 
after their roots have filled the soil, than to | wes for its former neglect of duty, entered their 
plough among them anuually,—because fewer minds ; or whether it was punishment in advance || 
100ts would be cut or broken at one time, and the ||‘ insure its good behavior ri ars iis cones 
tree would depend more on its deeper roots for |) not so fortunate as to ascertain. She only knew 


| ei ; 
nourishment. Whether trees, compelled by con- that they intended to make it bear. 


tinual ploughing to depend on such roots, would |; This was in early times, doubtless before the 
decay sooner in all lands, we are not prepared ||Curculio was discovered or thought of ; and be- 
to say; but in a wet subsoil we think they || fore it could have been suspected that throwing 
would; and it must be proper in the ordinary || stones into the tree at the proper season, would 
mode of cropping orchards,— which may be 1 alarm that timid insect, and frighten it away. + 
once in two or three years,—to plough very shal-}| Was harsh, however, like some other quack medi- 
low near the trees, so that the larger horizontal || cines, and about as well directed, though occa- 
roots may not be damaged. H sionally successful. It has been the hard fortune 
Whether it is better to keep the ground mel-|| of our race to grope very much through the dark. 
low down to the hard or yellow subsoil,—which || Query: Is boring a hole through the tree with 
can only be done by destroying or preventing || an auger, and then knocking in a wooden pin, 
the growth of a great body of fibrous roots ; or | more philosophical ? 
whether it is better to let them take sere CURE FOR BURNS AND SCALDS. 
possession of the soil,—-may be hard to deter- | 


'| The following is from a correspondent : 
iwine,—although the latter seems more agreea- The best remedy for all accidents of this na- 
ile to the order of Nature. It is certainly desir- 


able however. after the trees begin to bear, that |! seat Sapling 200 rat ae ad ag te 


F G hould be ted i \ out a moment’s delay, into cold water or snow ; 
neti oT ee ad } pe ‘ yet |2"4 the transition from torture to ease will be 
o ’ ‘ ' 
10g pasture, on account of the benefits which Heruly rapid. It is of the greatest ienportance 


aa reaped 7 Cumeagng peotiegpenanery Wel that it should be done instantly ; for then inflam- 
think it likely that their manure, together with |, 


i isteri ill b ted. In this 
the retention of all the fibrous roots of the trees, “sSeage wrighnsworeare. Driaeig rider 


would var ly a for ie meee ar ance of charring, has been perfectly cured by the 
ENS SE OD GUONRS 5 PUSS WESS A Glew eel writer of this note, in less than five minutes. 


grass to encroach tov much on the trees. This | 
may be prevented by throwing litter of any kind| Honorary.—-Judge Buet has been elected an 
round them, late in spring or early in summer,— honorary member of the Tennessee Agricultur- 
remembering that the grass is much easier || al and Hlorticultural Society——and more recent- 
smothered when it is in the most growing state, | ly, an honorary and corresponding member of the 
—and especially when the stems are well ad- y Lower Canada Agricultural Society. 
vanced towards flowering. If there is refuse|| RensseLaer Co.—A notice has been given 
grass between the trees, it may be cut and em || by several of the first farmers of this coupty for a 
ployed for this purpose; and stable manure || meeting to form an Agricultural Society. 
abounding in straw* would also be very suitable Tue Deposires.—The editor of the Ameri- 
Some writers disapprove of manuring Fruit)... Parmer says he “must speak out” on this 


* We want our read ‘rs to remark that we recom. | 14eStion. He has some ten or twelve thousand 
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for 1833. It is possible some one may say they 
have not, as they keep no such book, and for a 
avmer such nicety 1s unnecessary. Not so, 
frieud ; the farmer who has not the means of 
knowing, and does not know, whether he is be- 
coming yearly richer or poorer, isina bad way ; 
and acts as unwisely as would the merchant whe 
should undertake, in his multifarious dealings, to 
dispense with day book and leger. You will de- 
rive advantage enough in one way to compensate 
you ten times for the trouble of making such en- 
tries. In looking over your expenditures you 
will see many useless purchases, and by having 
the inutility of spending money in this way fre- 
quently brought before you, you will be more on 
your guard in the future. But it is not to profit 
or loss in general that I wish at this time to cal] 
the attention of the farmer. I have been looking 
over your shoulder, (pardon the impertinence,) as 
you have turned over the pages of your journal, 
and have noticed, or seen places where they 
should have been noticed, a string of items of loss 
and expenditure like the following: , 
Imprimis.—Loss, by Canada thistles in lot No. 
A.; growth so monstrous as to forbid the wheat 
that grew being gathered,..............$10,00 
Secundo.—Loss, by thistles in lot B., wheat 
checked in growth and injured in quality by be- 
ing bound with green thistles,...........10,00 
Tertio.—Loss, by having ten hands, cradlers, 
reapers and binders, hindered at least one hour a 
day each, for five days, in picking thistles from 
their fingers,.... sec eeeeeee cece seee es 4,00 
Quarto.—Loss, by one pair of long calfskin 
cloves made to shield the hands and arms of the 





way, skin which has been burnt to the appear- || 


threshing machine feeder,..........+.++--1,50 

Quinto.—Loss, by tearing strap, and breaking 
three cogs from cast iron horse power, in attempt- 
ing to force a bundle of thistle stalks, unbound 
and tough, through the machine, hindrance and 
CXPENSE,. sees ceeeeseees Pere rrreree ery 6,00 

Sexto.—Loss, in not threshing the wheat clean 


from the thistles, and rendering the straw woith- 


less for stock,.....seeseereeees oes e eee 08,00 





Bes ccbedecdcsccsscsecs $36,50 
And all this loss by the article of Canada this- 


tles alone, a serious sum for an ordinary farmer, 


and yet I do not think the sum is overrated ; con- 
fident I am I can name a dozen individuals, 
whose loss the past year has been greater from 
this cause than the amount specified above. 

And now farmers of West New-York, are you 
willing that business should go on thus? Re- 





member yorr experience with thistles is as yet but 


i i i i ; the beginnin« of sorrow. The work of extermi- 

‘ e a { s r : g y i 
mend no litter to be put round the trees in Autum: ollars deposited in the pockets of his subscribers (alles te Co nada thistle Grect be’ sot ahicut vi- 
\gorously and siiwultaneously,or we may bid adieu 
‘to all our family prosperity and greatness. I say 


{t would not answer otir intention so well if apple’ 
at that time ; and besides the trees would be en- 
dangered by mice. 


vhich he wishes removed as soon as arrange- 
_ ments can be made, to his own. 
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simultaneously, for unless the attack is made in 
this way it will fail. It wili avail me little or no- 
thing to spend my time and money in ridding 
my farm of this pestilent weed, when my next 
neighbor raises bushels of the seed, and with eve- 
ry wind distributes it gratis far and near. We 
have so many farms occupied by men into whose 
souls no ray of public spirit ever entered, or if it 
did was instantly quenched by the spirit of the 
bar, that nothing tor the extermination of the} 
thistle will ever be done except by compulsion, 
by legislative enactments, strongly drawn, and 
vigorously enforced. 

A history of the progress of the Canada thistle 





like that of the cholera, would prove an interest- 
1g work. More than two hundred years since, | 
a 


beautiful plant from the banks of tlfe St. Law- 
rence to a public garden at Paris, and fromm thence | 
it has spread over Europe. * * * * * “| 
* * From Canada it has entered the United | 
States, and is proceeding southward, if not rapid- 
ly, yet surely. 





} 


Winds waft it, the traveler trans- | 


ports in his hay, and itis distributed with various || 


seeds particularly those of clover and grass. | 
This latter fact speaks but poorly for the morali- | 
ty of the man who would perpetrate such an act, | 


for it is no better than theft or high 


do this annually. 
the first Conall 
Cayuga sprung up by the road side, where a | 
way-faring man had fed his team of horses. 
There is scarcely a department of domestic in- 
dustry, where the evils of this weed are not felt ; | 
and it ill becomes a community possessing the 


proverbial enterprise and perseverance of Ameri) 


can Farmers to sit down and fold up their arms |} 


in hopeless despondency, while so serious an in-| 
road is making on their prosperity. Let those’ 
who have the thistle on their farms vigorously set. 
about checking their spread, and if possible ex-| 
terminate them—above all, let it be a settled axi-| 
om, never, under any circumstance, to allow a) 
thistle to go to seed ; let those who have none on! 
their farms see that none get rooted there ; no-| 
thing is easier than to eradicate them on their) 
first appearance, but a patch of an acre, experi- 
ence has proved, is an affair not to be sneezed at. 
Let legislative aid be asked, which we are confi- 
dent would be readily granted, and in all pro-| 
ceedings with regard to the thistle let it be remem- 
bered,that half way measures will avail nothing ; 
itis the whole or none, al! or nothing system | 


which must be adopted, or there will be little suc-| 


PLOUGHPOINT. 


NOTICES. 


cess, 





atholic missionary sent it as a curious and || 


\Improvement by which the State of New-York 


| 





| 


1way robbery,|, 
yet men who claim to be respectable decent men Tatio of one hundred and fifty dollars to each 
We have been informed that) 
thistles seen in the county of | 





of our Petition to your predecessors on the same 





This number completes the third volume of 
this paper. An Index and Title-page will be) 


forwarded to subscribers as soon as they can be 
printed—say in two or three weeks. 

If any gentleman has determined to discon- 
tinue his subscription at the close of the present 
volume, he is requested to give immediate notice, 
free of postage. 

Mistakes have occurred in the transmission of 
a small portion of two Nos. of the Farmer. 
Those who have duplicate copies of any No. are 
requested to return them that they may be sup- 
plied with the numbers that ought to have been 
sent, 





Errata.—Page 104, col. 1, line 8, for daz- 
rling read drizzling —page 145, col. 3, line 21, 
for greatest read greater—same page and col. 
line 18 from bottom, for beats read beets—page 
162, col. 1, line 7 from bottom, for Pania read 
Peonia—page 368, col. 2, “ Heat of animals,” 
line 3, for 93 read 98. 





Speev.—Burden’s new Sieam-boat, recently 
built at Troy, on her trip to New York, went 
from Yonkers to the city, a distance of twenty 
miles, in one hour and one minute. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


PETITION TU THE LEGISLATURE. | 


The following is a covy of the Petition to the 
Legislature, prepared by the committe appointed 
at the late meeting of the Monroe county Agri- 
cultural Society : 

To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of 
New-York, in the Senate ond Assembiy con- 
vened :— 

We the subscribers, being mostly Farmers resid- 

ing in the county of Monroe,— 

Humpty Present: 

That we should be highly gratified to see a 
Slate Agricultural Institution forming an ap- 
pendage of the magnificent system of Internal 


has signalized herself among her sister States of 
the American Confederacy ;—to be constituted 
by a main State Society, with County Societies 
as branches of the same ;—to be endowed with 
an annual appropriation of twenty-five thousand 
dollars from the State Treasury ;—to be distri- 
buted amcng the several County Societies, on the 


member of the Assembly :—to be expended in 
premiums for practical and experimental im- 
provements in Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Manufactures ; and the residue (being nearly six 
thousand dollars) for the funds of the State So 
ciety, to be expended in procuring choice, select, 
rare and useful Animals, vegetables, seeds, im- 
plements, and essays on Agriculture, for public 
distribution. 

And that the details thereof, be made conforma- 
ble to the draft of a Bill, reported by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Assembly, on Agricul- 
ture, at the last session; in which they have 
very accurately and ably embodied the outlines; 





subject. 

We also pray Your Honorable Body to pass a 
law, with such provisions as you shall, in your 
wisdom deem most efficient to subdue and extir- 
piate the Canada Thistle, which is gradually 
propagating itself by its winged sced, and in a 
few years, will become a growing and grievous 
nuisance to the tillage of our land. 

And as in duty bound, we will ever pray. 


This Petition has been printed on a sheet for 
signatures, copies of which may be had on appli- 
cation, free of postage, te this office. 


HORSES. 


PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE ARABIAN BLOOD. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the Jour- 
nal d’ Agriculture, etc. des Pays Bas. 

In the Arabian horses, is the germ of all the 
noble qualities which distinguished the species. 
Every known race of horses, remarkable for their 
excellence, owe it exclusively to this stock, and 
are noble only by their affinity to it. The Turk- 
ish horse, the Persian horse, the English, Polish 
‘and Russian horses, and those bred in our studs 
'andin the other countries of Europe, are of noble 
‘breed, only as a portion more or less abundant o 
Arab blood flows in their veins. The name of 
thorough bred (pur song,) has been given to the 
English race horses, only because they are the di- 
rect progyct of Arabian sires and dams, without 
any mixture of impure blood. Yet it cannot be 
denied, that many eastern horses of unknown or- 
‘igin, but of great value, as well as many Turkish 
stallions, and barbs, have greatly contributed to 
the existence of the races of this kingdom, partic- 
ularly to that of the present breed of race horses, 














|| horses of other nations of 








December 28, 1833. 


| English race horse is called thorough-bred, there 


is still stronger reason for giving the naine of full 
bred (race pure) horses, to those of our studs 
which are the offspring of English thorough-bred 
mares and Arabian stallions. * 
_Of several races having for-their common ori. 
gin, the Arabian horse, that, whose qualities shal! 
approximate the nearest to the qualities of its ori- 
ental ancestors, will alone be able to claim a mer- 
it, superior to that of the others: in the same man- 
ner also, the reproductive power of one of these 
races, will diminish in proportion to the deterio- 
ration it shall have suffered from the influence of 
the country, and of the attention it has received 
whatever, in other respects, may be the purit of 
its oriyin. Of this the stock of thorough-bred 
English 10rses, is a present proof. fi 
| not design to enter upon a long research 
into the causes, which gave to the Arabian horse, 
the advantages which distinguf$h him from all oth- 
er horses in the world; we will only say that if 
we are to judge of him merely from his perform- 
ances this horse owes the superiority of his form 
and his qualities to the cares of which he is the 
object, to the climate and the country in which he 
lives, and above all, to the scrupulous attention 
and the perseverance which the Arabians em. 
ploy in breeding only from the best stocks; and 
finally, to the complete existence of privations,and 
to the nomadic habits to which he is subjected. 
It is by this perpetual succession of the same 
management and the same food, by this same ab- 
sence of every species of domestic or servile la- 
bor, that the Arabian horse has become like his 
master, a true child of the desert; and has suc- 
ceeded in making docility, temperance, speed and 
a omg | qualities in some sort inherent in his 
being. Such, also, are certainly the causes to 
which we should attribute the fidelity with which 
in his deserts, he transmits and preserves his su- 
perior form and qualities. Weare the more con- 
vinced of the correctness of this opinion, since as 
soon as he has left the arid soil of his birth, we sec 
him undergo modifications more or less distinct, 
and since, we find ina great measure, the forms 
and qualities which are peculiar to him in the 
frica and Asia, which 
lead a life similar to that of the Arabs, and which, 
like them, inhabit a burning climate, and make as 
exclusive a use of the noble animal of which we 
speak. This similarity of forms, of vigor, dura- 
bility and activity, is particularly remarkable in 
the Leenee of Egypt, Barbary, urcomania and » 
Kurdistan. 

Itis then with justice,that the excellence of the 
different breeds of horses in other countries is de- 


|termined by their more or less immediate origin 


from the Arabian blood: the beauty, force, bot- 
tom and activity of each of these, is dependent on 
the same degrees of propinquity, as well as on the 
nore or less decided degeneration, which the 
blood of this precious stock may have suffered 
from too greata difference of treatment and cli- 
mate. Hence it follows, necessarily, that the 
more nearly a breed of horses is allied tothe Ara- 
bian, the more excellentit is; and that the breed 
which should be regenerated anew, from the Arab 
blood to remove the alterations it may have un- 
dergone from the influences of which we have 
just spoken, would be restored to its primitive 
state much more quickly and more certainly, 
than it could be by the employment of stallions 
of an other stock however distinguished the 
might be. What we have now said of the ad- 
vantages of the Arabian blood, as a regenerator, 
is atruth of which the breeders of horses cannot 
be too thoroughly convinced, and which they 
ought all to have constantly in veiw. 
tis, indeed, most astonishing to sce the in- 
credible multiplicity of forms, under which the 
Arabian blood has been diffused in so many diffe- 
rent countries and climates ; it is found especiall 
in Persia, in Egypt, in Barbary and in England, 
with modifications of conformation peculiar to 
each of these countries, it is true, but always with 
the type, more or less marked, which distinguish- 
»3 the race. It is seen also, but with a less deci- 
ded character, in some stocks of eastern Russia, 








tually introduce 





and that it isin part, these stallions that have ac- 
Sehe Avabian blood.—If then, the 





in the studs of Poland, and in some other coun- 
tries of Europe. 
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The Arabian blood then, as is shown, exercises 
a powerful influence in our climates, on the re- 
production or the regeneration of the thorough- 
bred horse, whether it be mixed or not, with other 
stocks already improved; and breeders cannot 
make it too earnestly the object of their experi- 
meats and observations. 


OBSTACLES TO THE DIFFUSION 
OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 

Messrs. Epirors :—An opinion prevails to a 
great extent among farmers, that success in ag- 
ricultural pursuits depends inore on the number 
of acres cultivated, than on the science and skill 
of the cultivator—more on the amount of labor 
bestowed, than on the skill with which it is ap- 
plied. 

This opinion might have been just, fifty years 
ago, in some sectipns of New England (so far as 
respected the immediate profits of cultivation,) 
when the lands were new and unexhausted of 
those es of fertility, which had been ac- 
cumulating for thousands of years, by the decom- 
position of vegetable matter: but such opinions 
now, in their effects, must be ruinous to the coun- 
try, as they form the most insurmountable obsta- 
cle to the diffusion of such knowledge and practi- 
cal skill, as would enabie us to restore to its ori- 
ginal fertility, the lands which our fathers have 
exhausted by such injudicious husbandry. It is 
not atall surprising that the farmer who has been 
brought up under the influence of such opinions, 
should still ursue the course, which his father 
pursued, with such apparent success. True, he 
13 unsuccessful, is falling in debt, and perhaps 
his farm is mortgaged ; but he attributes his want 
of success, to unfavorable seasons, misfortune, or 
other circumstances beyond his control ; without 
once stopping to reflect, that the entire different 


course of cultivation. Prejudices, in favor of old 
mode and old ,principles, shut out all inquiry 
from this whole class of farmers. Ask them, why 
they do not subscribe for some one of the agricul- 
tural papers, which are read with so much eager- 
ness by our most intelligent and successful far- 
mers, and they will tell you, that their knowledge 
on these subjects is already more extensive than 
their power to execute; that they possess all the 
skill necessary, but that they have not the means 
of commanding the labor requisite to make the 
improvements they wish. be Fas 
Another important obstacle to the diffusion of 
correct knowledge on agricultural subjects, is the 
prevailing taste, among farmers, as well as all 
other classes, for local politics. Many of our far- 
mers have so much of the care of the Common- 
wealth upon their hands, that they are compelled 
to neglect their own private affairs. This is, no 
doubt, what is understood to be patriotism, in 
these days; butit is most certainly bad husband- 
ry. Ask one of these politicians to subscribe for 
an agricultural paper, and he will tell you, he is 
taking, one, two, and perhaps three political 
newspapers, for which he pays; and perhaps, 
has two or three others sent to him without pay. 
‘This is almost sure to be the case with such prom- 
inent politicians as have neglected their own af- 
fairs, for the public good ; or, what is preciscly the 


condition of his farm sag 0 an equally or of old 








Every intelligent farmer who reads an agricul- | 
tural publication, should feel interest sufficient, | 
to induce him to communicate something, once a | 
nes at least, on this subject, for publication ; and 
e might also, if he would exert his influence on || 
others, (and such individuals always possess in- |, 
fluence,) furnish without much trouble to him- || 
self, one additional subscriber to such a paper, | 
annually, In this way much might be added to 
the value of these publications, and their benefits|, 
be much more widely extended. 
The obstacles, however, of which I have spo- | 
ken can never be removed, till a spirit of inquiry) 
shall be awakened among farmers, till they shall 
believe it necessary to read and examine, as well | 
as to labor: nor, until they are convinced that! 
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be called the most lovely. A hog needs a parlor 
asmuch as any body else; give him one, and 
you will find him there at all proper hours, as {i! 
and prepared to see company as the best of you. 

We are next charged with being gluttons. And 
here again I will be frank and candid. We do 
indeed hold it a sound maxim, that ahog should 


\eat all he can get—and we have generally found 


this a safe rule, which seldom occasions us any 
inconvenience ; though, for manner’s sake, we 
sometimes leave a part of our allowance. But, 
with the exception of this last circumstance, do 
you not do exactly the same thing? and like us, 
would you not gladly eat more if you could get 
it? 

One word as to drinking. Just read the histo- 


science is asnecessary to success, in the pursuits | ries of men and hogs, and compare them. Do 
of agriculture, ax in any other business of life.—| you find that we had ever any licence law to ena- 


Northern Farmer. 





From the American Farmer. 


ers with a similar production, from which it would 


the ancient and respectable family of Grunters, 


telling his readers the quality and quantity of 
his breakfasts and dinners. Indeed this part of 
his narrative has generally, according to modern 
usage, his first attention; from all of which we 
infer that the squire is a pig of letters, and has 
had in view, in writing his Diary, sundry learn- 
ed publications, with which the reading world is 
well acquainted. We recommend his present 
letter to the perusal of our readers. 
From the New-England Farmer. 

LETTER FROM SQUIRE GRUNTER, 


To the Hog Committee of the Agricultural Society 
in the County of Middlesex. 

GentLemMen—In a letter addressed to your 
iminediatgypredecessors in office, I had the honor 
to express, at some length, my views of the cém- 
parative merits of your species and my own. 
The flattering manner in which my epistle was 
disposed of, makes me bold to renew the subject, 
and to add some further hints. 

I must in the first place express my astonish- 
ment that you could ever have taken it into your 
heads to imagine yourselves our superiors. My 
first ancestor was turning up the soil, before yours 
saw thelight. We remain as in the beginning, 
having never fallen from our first estate. Will 
you say as much for yourselves? You not only 
admit, but insist upon and contend for, all sorts 
of depravity, from very great to total; some of 
you maintaining that it is your very nature al- 
ways to do wrong, and others that it is only a 
way you have got! Have the most expert slan- 
derers among you ever accused us of any thing} 








so bad? Compare your own acknowledged 
crimes with all you have ever charged upon us, 





same thing, for the good of office seekers, This 
class, therefore, have neither taste nor time, for 
improving either their farms or their understand- 
ings ; they are full of business and bustle, in set- 
tling the affairs of the nation, till some revolution 
of the political wheel divests them of all their con- 
sequence; and then, itis too late for them to 
learn first principles, or attend to the more hum- 
ble business of agriculture. 

Neither of these classes can be prevailed on to 
subscribe for, or read agricultural papers ; for the 
one class is too wise already to profit by them, 
and the other too busy to attend to the humble 
science which they teach. i) 

Another obstacle to the more general diffusion 
of this important science, is, that, that class of our 
eitizens, who patronise agricultural publications, 
and who really believe in their great utility in 
promoting the best interests of the country, are 
too sparing of their influence and of their pens on 





and say whether the tenants of your state pri- 
sons ought not to out-number the inmates of your | 
hogpens. 
‘irst, you have the assurance to charge ue 
with obstinacy. And where is the semblance of 
roof to support the charge? We sometimes 
differ from you in opinion, itis true. But which 
is the obstinate party is the question. The truth 
is, you always have your own way, right or 
wrong ; and because we cannot help Fying you 
an occasional look of mingled grief and disappro- 
bation, you presume to call us obstinate ! 

Then again you seriously charge us with a 
want of cleanliness. 1 will have the candor to 
admit that we are not at all times equally atten- 
tive to our external appearance ; but is it not 
most frequently owing to your neglect to furnish 


and dau 


A gentleman porker has addressed a letter to! . “sd Bagh 
the “Hog Committee of Middlesex,” which we | PUmber for excessive drinking, gaming, idleness 


seem that the “march of intellect” has reached ‘pom example w 


| ble us to get drunk for the public good? Do 
you read that we ever posted as drunkards a list 
of hogs otherwise respectable? Have you ever 
known. a guardian appointed over one of our 


insert this week from the New-England Farmer, || °° debauchery ? or that guardian removed from 
About this time last year we presented our read- ||office for the cause of intemperance? But I for- 
\|bear. I know = have at last begun to follow 


ich we have so long set you. | 
am heartily glad of it; I trust the time is soon to 


i! 
| 


and that they are advancing in literary renown. |}come, when a drunken man will be as strange a 

We did not fail to remark that Squire Grunter || spectacle as a drunken hog; and when the sight 

in his Diary, holds to the practice, in voouc| of, # swill-pail will not necessarily be associated 
’ - ? = i 

among the most approved modern travelers, of | 


| with the idea of a rum jug. 


In traveling through your country, I have ob- 
‘served your orchards, and have thought you 
|might be in need of some of our bristles. A tar 
‘brush applied to your trees in the winter and 
\spring would soon rid you of the cankerworm ; 
jand Pickering’s conical brush would exterminate 


the caterpillar. By the way, I cannot but com- 
mend your practice of setting your apple trees so 
that the fruit may fall into the road, as it is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and refreshing to us on our 
travels, 

I have it in contemplation to publish a new 
work, entitled, “ My strictures on men and things.” 
With this view I have kept a diary on my travels 
to collect the materials, fram which I beg leave to 


“ Arrived at Worcester, quarter past 5, P. M. 
--good deal fatigued—plenty good corn—ate 
hearty supper and went to bed—dreamt I was 
in the center of population—suppose had heard 
somebody say so—waked up—heard somebody 


ig you a short extract as a sample : 


pnctng eave me the fidgets—turned over and 


grunted twice. Slept late m the morning. Went 
to see the cabinet of the Antiquarian Society— 
man there wanted to cut my tail off—told him 
had’nt done with it—too modern—do better next 
ear. 
ar Two minutes past 10, A. M. left Worcester, 
tail and all—determined to go the whole hog— 
obliged to take the turnpike—no other road to 
take—runs over all the hills—very pleasant and 
sightly—good deal of land both sides—dined at 
Westboro h—plenty of good corn. 
“ Arrived at Farmingham twenty-nine minutes 


| past 6, P. M.—plenty good corn—plenty roads 


—suppose toaccommodate travelers—almost one 
apiece—guide-boards few and not particular— 
take any road you please—just eight miles to 


any where—called on the chairman of the Hog 


Committee—right glad to see me—treated me, 
like a gentleman—suspect he is better than he 
looks for.” 

With great respect for your socicty, and high 
personal consideration, 1 have the honor toebe 
your most devoted fellow mortal. Porcus,’ 





FATTENING HOGS ON APPLES. 


We purchased an excellent hog of Mr. Fbe- 
nezer Hunt of Cumminzton, a few days since, 
which weighed 380 pounds. He sold another 
that weighed 343 pounds, He informed us that 
they were common, lean hogs last summer, and 
that they were fattened almost wholly on sweet 


us with proper apartments? Let your wives sores. They consumed not over two bushels 
os cook and eat, and wash, and make || o' 


corn and twelve bushels of potatoes each.; 














this subject. 


soap, and sleep in one small room, without either |/all the rest of their food was apples ; most of the 


2 


floor or ceiling, and then say which of us would||apples were boiled.—Hampshire Gaz. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
VISIT TO A FARM-HOUSE. 

The only apology I have to offer, for tardiness 
in discharging the agreeable duty imposed by 
my friend and fellow visitor to the Oneida In- 
stitute, &c. is my diffidence of succeeding with 
any degree of merit, in a field where he is so 


a 
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for myself and companion, to visit her garden, 
which I had noticed when approaching the 
house. We entered it together, and here indeed, 
we found a feast spread which must have pleas- 
ed even acynic, Persevering industry and taste 
had “ made the wilderness to rejoice and blossom 


teresis of our country. To promote these, the 
people should in their primary meetings instruct 
their representatives, to restore the system of 
legislative patronage which was so injudiciousl y 
withdrawn from the farm and the garden. 


as the rose.” 


perfectly at home. I allude to “Sketches of a 


Jaunt in Oneida County,” published in the Genc- expect to find in them the contributions from all 
see Farmer of September 28th. 








ever, was I struck with the order and beauty, | different constitutions ; but on opening the wick- 
which reigned in and around the comprehensive | et of a cottage garden, a few plebeian vegetables, 
establishment of Mr. Benjamin Newuovse of) a few fragrant herbs, a few clumps of pinks, 
Whiitestown, that my imagiuation and memory } and a rose bush, is in general all that meets the 
are, even at this late date, fraught with the idea, || eye. Notso Mr. N.’s well chosen, well protect- 
and I shall attempt to redeem my pledge. ed corner ; which, almost triangular in its form, 


Our disappointment at the unpromising state|) was sheltered on one side, by a pretty piece of 


of the Oneida Institute, and of Clinton College, || woods, and on another by the orchard on a rising 


had left our minds in a proper frame for the | ground, leaving the front most judiciously open 
agreeable surprise which awaited us; but however | to a fine southeastern exposure. 


! 


fine the remark that every thing is good or beau- = After bestowing the due meed of approval on 
tiful by contrast, it was not on this principle | the choice of his position, its stock and arrange- 
alone that we were now gratified, for the 17 acre) ment next attracted vur pleased attention. 
farm of Mr. N. comprehended so much of the) 


j 


Ima- 
/gine then our surprise at finding in a sweet and 


intrinsically valuable, useful, and beautiful, that) pleasant nook, a rural Green House, filled with the! 
it was impossible to withhold from i¢ our admi-) choizest gems of Flora, and in front of the Green| 


ration, and from its proprietor our good opinion |} House and along the borders were noticed ma- 


and good wishes. Such examples of well appli-|| ny of the finest exotics in clean jars. Indeed so| 


ed industry are unfortunately too rare, and I) well and eomfortable were these strangers accom- 


most sincerely hope that Mr. N.’s adopted coun-| modated, that they had al! the satisfied, domestic, 


try, (he being a native of England) will afford | and healthy appearance of native citizens,—fur- 
him all reasonable countenance, encouragement | ther on, our beautiful native florain great variety 
and support; not only as his desert but that it} andsplendor. Aftor indulging our taste at the ex- 
may awaken in others a laudable ambition. || pense of time,— which so spent, passed uncon- 

On the road from Clinton, our attention was | sciously,—we continued our course round the 


attracted by some fine looking fruit in a small | garden, gratified at every step, by the sight of 


Orchard, and I proposed to my friend, that we) thrifty patrician as well as pleteian vegetables, 


should alight and take a closer survey. The) until appetite was created by this goodly show of 


proposal, and its execution, were simultaneous; 1 pulse and succulents. 
and in a few seconds we found ourselves on a)! 
velvet turf, beneath some of the finest Apple || ornaments ; the grape found its favorite position; 
trees I have ever seen. Every thing here was and every thing was here, necessary to a tho- 
in keeping; the trees finely formed, the bark | roughly well furnished, fruit, flower, and kitchen 
smooth, sound, and bronze-like; the fruit of the | garden. 
choicest varieties ; all in the best order,—the lit-|| 
tle spot on which they grew, free from suckers or 
any thing which could impede their growth. 1) giving some little celebrity to an example so 
apologised for leaving my friend a short time, | worthy of imitation. A. W. 
and proceeded to the house for the purpose of ob-|| | Zim Place, Lansingburgh, 
taining permission to gather a few apples, to ex- || November 30, 1833. i 
Note.—The flowers in Mr. N.’s garden, 
were so unusually pretty that a sample and some 


hibit as specimens of the successful culture of ! 
apples were brought home to compete for the 


that fruit. 1 
Premiums of the Albany Horticultural Society, 


The gate which admitted me into the modest) 
court, swung easily on its hinges, no broken bar, | 

'(which are very judiciously, “ free to all.”) The 
| Jowers and fruit were seen and admired by the 


no dilapidated latch delayed my entrance, for all 
President of the Society, as also by one of the 


“a 
The borders too wanted not their appropriate 


| We left this prolific green spot, regretting the 
absence of its master, and hoping to succeed in 


was orderly, convenient, and simple. As I ap- 
proached the house, the cloud of ill humor 


When you enter the gardens of the great, you 


So much, how- | the zones, and artificial climates suited to their 


which had begun to break in the orchard, was 
entirely dissipated by the bright array of dairy 
utensils, which on a well scoured stand, glisten- 


ed in the cheerful sunshine. With those pure || for the cultivator, a volume of the New-York or| 


and cleanly trays was associated luxurious ideas 
of cream cheese, almond butter, and every ima- 
ginable modification of milk. 

On entering | found the frugal mistress of the 
lowly mansion, assiduously ironing a quantity of 
coarse garments such as are required by the 
practical agriculturist, but to which her industri- 
ous hand had given an appearance of finish and 
almost refinement. 

Mrs. N. yielded a ready accordance to my re- 
quest, and at the same time gave free permission 


committee for awarding premiums; the fruit was 
afterwards sent to a member of the Society with 
ja letter requesting its exhibition, and claiming 








Genesee Farmer, as a premium. The person 
to whom the letter was addreseed unfortunately 
|happening to be absent—the letter was not 
| opened till after the distribution of the premiums. 
| This letter contained two Toasts intended for the 


The first wassent by Peter Sxeen SmirH, 
Esq., of Oswego, a useful and prominent mem- 
ber of our State Agricultural Society, and the 
second by A. W. 
Agricultnre and HorticultureThe best in- 











Society’s Anniversary, which are now subjoined. 


Horticulture, the nucleus of Agricultwre—the 
whole earth a garden, and every man a practica| 
horticulturist. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
HIGHWAYS.--NO. XIV. 


On the same journey, noticed in my last, | 
had a fair opportunity to observe the effects of a 
light snow just melting, on 


such stuff 
As roads are made of 


In all those places where the track laid bare the 
natural subsoil, the road was smooth, and the 
horse passed on at an easy trot; but when the 
way descended into a valley, where the mucky 
soil had been originally deeper, we found our. 
selves in an altered case. It has been a bad 
road ever since the first settlement of the country. 
In early times, logs had been drawn in, making 
patches of causeway; but this was always a 
miserable expedient. In other parts, the muck 
had been scraped into a ridge. It availed noth- 
ing; and two summers ago, the pathmaster re- 
solved on a grand effort, but without understand. 
ing the true cause of the difficulty. Instead of 
removing the muck beyond the bounds of the 
'road, he piled it up the higher; and at this time 
it is the highest bank of that kind within my kno «1- 
edge. And what has been the result ? It is the sarre 
bad road as ever, only altered a little in its form. 
The pile is so soft that the wagons have cut deep 
ruts which fill with water in rainy weather, for 
the height of the bank is of no account when 
these trenches are cut in, parallel to its sides. 
Now under this very ridge there is a gravelly 
subsoil, containing a sufficiency of clay, to fix 
the loose materials, and to form one of the best 
roads in the country. If the road makers had 
removed all the muck, leaving the track, not 
rounded but level across it; and perhaps in some 
low places filling in a little solid stuff, they might 
have saved four-fifths of the labor. A different 
course however, was adopted; they took the bul! 
by the horns; and that road is now nearly in 
the same wretched condition that it was thirty 
years ago, 
When the legislature shall again revise the road 
act, it ought to make it penal for any person to 
place sods, muck, or any such substances in the 
beaten traci of the highway. ViaTor. 





| 


| 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
“THE YELLOW VIOLET.” 
I have been puzzled when reading Bryant's 
‘“Yellow* Violet” to guess what kind was 
meant. Sometimes I have been inclined to 
believe it was only a fiction, and that un- 
der the well known license of the poet, his 
imagination had “ bodied forth the form of things 
unseen.” He says it peeps from below the last 
year’s leaves when the beechen buds begin to 
swell; and defining the time still more accurate- 
ly he names “ the sunless April day,” though he 
has even seen it blossoming beside the snow 
bank. From the expressivn, “I love in forest 
bare to meet thee,” it appears to be a native 
plant; but what native violet with yellow flow- 
ers, have we, that blooms so early? The only 
* Gen. Farmer, vel. 3, page 160. 
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Viola rotundifolia of the botanists who say that 
its flowers appear before the leaves are complete- 


kind within the reach of my canjecture, is, the | 


| 
| 


and equipped in frock and trowsers, spread them- 
selves in our new settlements—and fell the stur- 
dy oak—~clearing their way to affluence by the 





| 


ly expanded,—of course, very early ; but it is al- t sweat of their brow. ‘Tis not the student who is | 
ways found under the shade of hemlock spruce; || prepared by early habits, to undergo the scorch- | 


and from the circumstance that hemlock forests 
are not “ bare” in spring, but are as thick in fo- 
liage as usual, I cannot believe this was the kind. 
What was that vellow violet? A Frorist. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
Messrs. Epirors—I am happy to find the 
subject of a State Agricultara) School engaging 
the attention of your correspondents, and know 
of no subject which at this time is more worthy 
a thorough investigation. As it is likely this 
School may come under the consideration of the 
approaching Legislature, it is important that the 


public mind be informed and expressed on the | 


subject. 
plan of the proposed school, but from the knowl- 
edge I have, | am induced to place myself with 
your worthy correspondent, W. G. in opposition 
to said school, ‘The reason why [ would op- 
pose such a school, is, that it would not benefit 
those for whom it is particularly designed—/che 
working, acting part of our farmers 


pursuit intended to be followed. For farmers, we 
want plain, practical education, such as will not 
lift them above their profession—but prepare 
them to be useful in it, and an ornament to it— 
an education suited to a man thrown upon his 


I pretend not to know much about the | 


And here |, 
I would place as an axiom, that education in order | 
to be beneficial, should always be adapted to the |, 


| ing heat of a noon day sun, in the labors of the | 
| harvest—or endure the cold of winter, hat and| 
| coat off, making the woods resound with the| 
heavy strokes of his axe. 
! Farmers need information, and could I dictate | 
|| the application of the bounty of the Ratomet | 
| would say, first support liberally, County and, 
State Agricultural Societies—circulate by means 
of these Agricultural Newspapers, and entice 
our farmers to read, and become informed in the 


|} great improvements of the day, of the different)) 


In|) 


breeds of stock, seeds, manner of cultivation 
this way, you would engage the attention of all 
our farmers; they would become informed, and 
The 
|| State’s bounty would become equalized ~-the poor | 
farmer would share it equally with the rich—| 
the benefits would be immediate—our increased | 
produce would flow in great abundance to our| 
seaport towns—and our canal revenues would | 
| sufficiently indicate the wisdom of Legislative 
' aidto Agriculture. 0O.P.Q. | 
| East Bloomfield, Dec. 20, 1833. 
For the Genesee Farmer. | 
ON THE BAROMETER AS AN INDEX| 





| not jeopardize their habits of industry. 





| 


OF THE WEATHER. 
I lately weote on the Barometer* as an index | 
‘of the weather; and endeavored to show that! 
, southerly winds uniformly attend a depression, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
' 
| 
| 
; 


own resources, notonly for the future support of ,and northeriy winds an elevation of the column | 


himself and family, but also for the purchase of a 


of mercury. If I had not overlooked an extract 


NER’S JOURNAL. 
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hypothesis the metal ought to expand proportion- 
ately less than the glass. The Barometer ought 
to range high in winter, and low in summer ; 
and two instruments of this kind, might 
indica’e the greatest variations at the same time 
in two apartments of the same building! We 
know however, from repeated observations that 
| great changes take place in the Barometer, when 
|there is only a slight difference of temperature; 
and its greatest fluctuation from this cause in our 
climate, is less than one third of an inch, sup- 
| posing the glass tube and metal scale to have 
no expansion; but they do expand, and this ef- 
fect produces a result very nearly accurate. 


| 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

The following extract was translated from the 
Revue Encyclopedique, 1830, by professor Gris- 
com for Silliman’s Journal; and I send it to show 
that in other countries, the importance gf PAT- 
TERN FARMS and AGRICULTURAL. 
SCHOOLS, are well understood. How long is 
the State of New-York with her ample means 
(to remain in the rear of other nations? X.y. 
| Estasuisument or a Mone: Farmin Greece 
—The Government has just founded an estab- 
lishment from which important results may be 
expected, in favor of a country afflicted by the 
‘ravages of war, and still more perhaps by the 
‘idle and military habits which have resulted from 
them. Grecory PaLato.ocue, one of the young 
|Greeks who has pursued a course of agricultu- 


ral studies at the institution of Roville in France, 


has returned to his country, in order to devote 
his knowledge, perfected by the management otf 
a large agricultural establishment which had been 
confided to him in Corsica, to the benefit of his 
country. He embarked with a considerable pro- 
vision of instruments, seeds, &c. supplied by the 
committee at Paris, Capo D’Istria has placed 


in the same Journal, however, from “ Dalrym-| et his disposal a national domain, situated be- 


farm. These are the farmers who have brought f : i 
the !ands of Western New-York into such high |) ple’s Historical Account and Description of };*ween the village of Dalamanara and the ruins 
| of the ancient Tirynthus, for the purpose of A 


“— ot ann rill |, Britis ia,” ar i : 
repute, and it is the sons of such men who will | British India,” my remarks might have been | MODEL FARM. Hibs first care will be the 
soon occupy our lands, and in whose education rendered more general; and [ might have shown || sowing of the grain brought with him, the crea- 
the public have an interest. And does the public | that winds blowing towards either of the poles, | tion of a nursery, and the tillage of the ground 
welfare require of the State a school founded are attended by depressions in the Barometer, by instruments unknown in that country. —Pros- 


upon the liberal plan reported by a committee of 
the last Legislature, to educate them ? Would it 
be policy to take them from under the experienced 
eye of their fathers, and place them in such a 
school to learn practical agriculture ? 

To me it seems, if we would ruin the profes- 
sion, and bring disgrace upon the very name of 
farmers, such an education would be the readiest 
method of effecting it. 

The proposed school is to be liberally endow- 
ed, and supported on a scale commensurate with 
the rising greatness of this great state. We 
are not in the habit of parsimony when the hon- 
or and dignity of the state are concerned. The 
lowest sum named as requisite for the undertak- 
ing, shows that it is to be a grand experiment ; 
showing what a great people can do, to elevate 
and encourage @ most important object. But I an- 
ticipate it will be a splendid failure. It will be an 
institution well calculated to foster that aristocrat- 
ic pride, the seeds of which vegetate very rapidly 
under the humble name of Farmer—a sckool 
well fitted to educate overseers for the nabobs of 
the South. It is not reasonable to expect that 
farmers in medium circumstances in life, will 
choose such a school to educate their sons. We 
might as well expect that students of our Col- 
leges, after completing their course and adding 
A.B. to their names, would throw off the toga 


| while winds from the polar regions, produce a 
‘contrary effect. 

! ‘In the Southern hemisphere,” says that au- 
| thor, “the mercury rises with south winds, and | 
fulls with north winds. During light breezes | 


ranges high; and a considerable descent takes 
place when the wind shifts to the north east, 
‘though there should be no gale.” 

Captain Dalrymple says, ‘“ This depression is 
owing to a change of temperature, the north 
winds being warmer [near the Cape of Good 
Hope] than those from the south, which come 
from the icy regions of the south pole.” He ap- 
pears to have forgotten that the Barometer indi- 
cates the pressure of the atmosphere, which like 
ithe ocean, in high latitudes is subject to a very 
‘considerable flux and reflux. If the changes in 
ithe Barometer, were caused by a difference of 
temperature, it would be in reality a Thermome- 
ter; but as the order of variation in the two in- 
struments, is completely reversed, we might in- 
quire in what way so extraordinary a phenome- 
non is produced. Should we ascribe it to the ex- 
pansion of the glass, the argument would apply 
with nearly equal force to both instruments; and 
heat, instead of raising the mercury in the ther- 
mometer, ought to cause a depression. On this 


* Gen. Far. page 361. 














| 


from the south east, after a storm, it generally || 


pects of extensive benefit attach themselves to 
the institution of Palaiologue. It must become 
‘a focus of light, which will distribute throughout 
|Greece, the knowledge requisite to the success- 
ful cultivation of a soil so long watered with ku- 
j man blood. 











| From the Columbi« Sentinel. 

| VEGETABLE LIFE--A REMARKA- 
BLE LAW. 3 : 

its influence on several operations in Horticulture 


and Agriculture. 

It is well known that, in the animal kingdom, 
all those circumstances which accelerate the 
growth of the body, exercise a proportional in- 
‘fluence on the productive system, so that the pe- 
riod of puberty is uniformly earlier in domestica- 
ited than in wild animals, and in those which are 
‘fed plentifully with food than in those which are 

scantily supplied. 

These effects of an abundant supply of food 

are exhibited throughout the whole range of the 

animal kingdom, as far as observation has hither- 
'to extended, The very reverse of this arrange- 
“ment seems to prevail in the vegetable kingdom. 
| Where plants are furnished,with an abundant 
supply of food, their reproductive energies de- 
‘velop themselves slowly, and flowers and fruit 
jor seeds are later in appearing. On the other 
'hand, when the supply of nourishment is scanty 
—when the plant is, as it were, starved, and 
when death is threatened, the reproductive ener- 
gies act with readiness, flowers and seeds are 
produced, and the extinction of the race guarded 
against ; or, in other words, the scantier the svip- 
ply of nourishment, the earlier will a plant propa- 
gate its kind, 
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Let us now attend to some of the exhibitions ! branches in less quantity, and the production of |'them there every night. Plough or harrow it fre. 


of this law, and their application to useful pur-| fruit buds is the consequence. quently, and my word for it, they will manure it 
poses. Fruit trees, luxuriant in leaves, but bad bear- ||abundantly for any crop the next season, or for 


In reference to seeds, it has been long known) ers, are sometimes forced into a productive state, | turneps in thefall of the same season. If sowed to 
to farmers and gardeners, that those which are) by having portions of the bark removed with a |turneps they may reasonably prepare another 
new or fresh produce plants with more luxuriant | knife, or wires twisted round the stem or branch- acre that year. ‘Thus we obtain the advantage 
foliage, and less inclined to run into flower and|/es, In this case the ascent of the sap is indi- |jof their urine, and all their droppings. A farm- 
fruit, than such as have been kept for some time, || rectly diminished, by the obstrnetion of the ves- |\er who will manage in this way, will never com- 
and are partially spoiled. In the first case the/| sels containing the proper juices, the death of the ||plain that his sheep manure is worthless. A 
supply of, nourishment during the early stages|| plant, or a portion of it, is threatened, and the || word as to horse manure, and I have done. As 
of its growth being in abundance, the plant en-)| reproductive organs speedily exercise their fuuc- |a horse is not a ruminating animal, their manure 
larges rapidly in size, while in the latter case the || tions. of course is not so fine, but lighter. For low or 
scanty supply causes the plant, in obedience to|| In the cultivation of a farm, numerous exam- || moist land the same weight of it is as valuable'as 
the law which we have announced, to run more|| ples are frequently occurring of the influence of |}other manure. As it is more open,.its effects are 
directly to flower and seed. These circumstan-||this arrangement of the vegetable economy. ||sooner exhausted, if we reckon by bulk, and not 
ces are carefully considered in the culture of cu-'| The crops growing on the thinnest parts of the ||by weight. If any farmer thinks the above ideas 
cumbers and melons, the seeds of which are sel- soil, where the nourishment is consequently in ||are incorrect, the writer hopes he will show his 
dom employed until several years old. Such,|| diminished quantity, are always the first to exhi- || views through the Farmer, and oblige a corres- 
ss is the attention paid —— oy ren bit their flowers, and to be ready for the sickle. || pondent.—Maine Farmer. 
we find in books on horticultare, the following) On ill managed farms the harvest is usually aod x a 
grave recommendation: “‘ If new seed only can || much earlier, (other things being equal,) than on “THE TIMES” NEWSPAPER. 
be had, it should lie a gee tog in a suitable! those where the crops are under the influence of pperituansre rp Be Aa Snir Baal THE DIVISION 

lace, to dry away some of the watery parts.” |\a bettersystem. Wehave had an opportunity of - ~~ 
rN similar p Rose to this law, in or” Bsa to wiensading the delay of harvest, ooh the wk The establishment of ‘* The Times” newspa- 
the seeds of other vegetables, is productive of ‘cation of lime, for example, in consequence of ||R°" 'S @” aa te large scale, of a manu- 
equal benefit. Peas,for example, are well known || this increased supply of nourishment producing ile ocd bedit ue peer 7 bcm = men- 
as apt td run to straw, where the greed is rich|| luxuriance of growth rather than early flowering. pen Pog he y ‘Foc & f the illustrated, and in 
or moist. The employment of old seed is the|; In the management of planting trees, the in- po rT a see gh the vet ty economy is 
only suitable remedy. dications of this law may often prove of great the Recess rm h t 4 ate oot imagined, by 

In some newly enclosed lands, the evil of ex- | value. Wherever we see a tree, in a very young the thousands Py * slob * paper in the vari- 
cessive luxuriance is frequently experienced to) state, exhibiting its flowers and producing fruit, ||?" } gprs o ss e F obe, what a on he of orga- 
an inconvenient degree during two or three years. || we may anticipate its early decay. The prema- oe aa” 6 hem ase ge sm the 
The straw is great in quantity, but the grain is | ture formation of fruit buds is the consequence be ox epee wees 8 ery | . Pe ent and 
always deficient. In vain is recourse had to ear- jof a scanty supply of nourishment, arising, it ||'"°° TY r : 1 ‘a Neel pe oa os pan 
ly or thin sowing, while the use of old seed is|| may be, from the roots having been injured, but + ere Bh rirer yes thi pai lish 2 Ms Aer 
neglected. We need not here guard against|' generally from the plant being placed in an unfa- \Gurit yo tage. -™ r rv os = my i ~ 
misconception, by stating in detail, that where || yorable soil. a mgreeeh ~~ saendl op ho twelve 
seeds do not vegetate, or give origin to a weak, Fir trees readily indicate their disagreement wapenars ” oT. 4 ) . “4 i - gyre 
sickly, useless plant. with the soil by the production of cones, while Ee an Ps . - “te mo ry re cat y88 

here luxuriance of leaf and great size are| yet young, and this early fructification is the al- - iit Arve, vith a “ ' any J " wee “e' we 
the object, aimed at in the cultivation of garden || most sure forerunner of death. nos pe’ A din a oe i's . ree! os — 
or farm produce, the influence we have been con-|| The balsom fir, for example, which thrives || °° va mp omy se atl * 1 ‘ 9 wowed Y. 
sidering must be guarded against as an evil; | well ona thin dry soil, begins in a few years to Les oh “ay es ye ¥ y the be si gee ie 
capecialty for example, with turneps and cab- | droduce cones,—then the bark appears covered aie pasta asali oh oe hog! wd a oat “rie a 
bage; o d seeds producing plants too disposed || with blisters, which, when opened, pour forth a |\o — Naas ea me tin pe of ntl h Ke: on 
to run to flower. \limpid resin, and the tree, after languishing a eddie wortis 7 ‘thy aa ap Ie OP ic o* the 

Independently of the influence which this law || short time, dies, when in the course of a dozen nasi ‘ic 1 joe ree sag d * ” ‘al = “ 
exercises on the future plant, as the result of the || years, having attained the height of from ten to —~ we pally Bgrees ‘4 nag ox Hg adpevsesea a 
condition of the seed, we have in it our power to || twent feet. rg mms he wells of ct 'St he ices cae ‘the 
witness its operation under other circumstances, In looking at those decorated villas, near a oe. Se be ive 1 : og ‘Th — paren r 
in the growing plant itself. In the management} large town, which to the citizens appear so cap- ogre te. - Karting . nae ns 
of fruit trees, there are a variety of plans pur- tivating, one may frequently discover the real ee Be Sees poke ‘ eu aa So ; 4 ante 
sued, which, yen obviously depending on this || character of the soil, by this premature flowering (pe), -wemaccraan 7 he pm Aaa rid meagan 
law of the vegetable kingdom, are frequently but | of the ornamental shrubbery. ed sag , Mire gees. wg: Be > ee 
imperfectly understood by the practical cu tiva- | Though plants differ from animals,in reference oe Vee Se eon mg oe sing ‘ wae 
tor. The transplanting of fruit trees hastens) to this singular law, which we have here ven- jcolumns, reappear in regu “Th whee) of — 
the production of flower buds. A tree which || tured to establish from an extensive induction of |form of , say ey lag d 7 f hi lle en 
for years has shown no tendency to produce) particulars, they agree, in other respects, in the new (ee Sew 4 © cemands a. 1s curiosity, 
“ower buds, but which has been exclusively oc-|| influence which an abundant supply of nourish- oe oe Poly » sled ee aie — 
cupted in the extension of its roots and branch- | ment exercises in the increase of the number and jink rab ye ly supP ni Kes ees ae ty ae ) 
es, Wii, upon being shifted from its place, soon || size of the progeny. Guent Farmer. hme Oe Pe ee eee 
exhibit Symptomsof achange. The roots,by this incessantly introduce the edges of large sheets 
process, have been in part injured, the supply of MANURE FROM SHEEP. jof white paper, to the junction of two great roll- 
sap to the tree during the following season has|| Mr. Hotmes—I wish farmers to rightly un- |) °"” wee ae oe a he ony im reg ese 
in consequence become diminished, and the plant} derstand the value of the several kinds of ma- wt ae eg k i 4 hi ed non rn / pa ach ay 
ceasing in a great Measure to extend its size,||nure. I have heard that some people apprehend rer pe Aye ne ha pore Seger ot wy pod 
hastens to propagate its kind by the production | that the manure from sheep is useless for the pur- P 1 ype Bogen H 


f fl bud : re ' our other assistants, completely printed by the 
1 oa ae aes _ the subsequent display of pose of growing vegetables. Will such tell me y Sey 


The dimini ‘if a ton of hay is eaten by sheep, as they chew eng heermeer er fhe = i = oad aide ; 

5 iminished supply of sap, and the conse-||the cud, or are ruminating animals, as well as and ap impression of 12 ono copies, from above 

ques coer of the production of fruit buds, || what are called black cattle, why that ton of hay |l tree hundred thousand moveable pieces of me- 

efhenalan = Whe, several other plans equally || thus passing sheep, is not as valuable for manure tal. is procured for the public in six hours.—Bap- 

emery “tr en a rank growing fruit tree is \as though it passed oxen or cows. The fact is, ||, ,’.¢ so the Becnens of Mechinas wid Mint 
engrafted on a slow growing stock, or, in other |! it is as good; and as no animal makes hay finer}, - . y r r 

words, when a tree requiring much more sap is) by mastication than sheep, I believe no manure pastures. 


compelled to receive its supply through a tree||is better, except that all manure, as to its quality, ||..* ‘The author of these pages, with one of bis 
having but a scanty supply, t e engrafted branch | depends much on what the animal eats. Thus friends, was recently induced to visit this most in- 
will come much earlier into fruit than if it had |! while you are fattening a beef creature, its ma- teresting establishment, after midnight, during a 
been always supplied with abundant nourish-|\ nure is richer than if it eat hay or Pes only, || most interesting debate. The place was illumina- 
ment. This method of lerati : y or gr 'Y+||ted with gas, and was as light as the day :—there 
tion of fruit. and . nem erating the produc- || That from swine or the back-house proves this. || was neither noise nor bustle ;—and the visitors were 
on | Arte , and termed dwarfing, is particularly | So far from sheep manure not being useful,much|| received with such polite and calm attention, that 
serviceable in enabling the cultivator of new va-||more might and should be made of it—it is a|jthey did not, until afterwards, become sensible of the 
rieties to become early acquainted with their re-!| waste to let sheep lic in their pastures during || inconvenience with which such intruders, at a mo- 
Perko ae ‘the summer nights. Their manure being fine is|| ment of the greatest pressure, must occasion, nor 
en fruit trees are prone to run to wood,gar- || carried off soon into the air, and if that element|| "fect that the tranquility which they admired, was 
deners are accustomed to lay bare a portion of|| can be enriched, it takes place by such slovenly the result of intense and regular occupation. But 
ge Sees winter. By this exposure ma- || practice oe of such wens @ , curr iv of ae 
ny of the fibers are destroyed i . : . .¢ || will appear, on recollecting that, as four thousan 
afl greatly diminished ; my ed - on “dos of|| Letthe sheep be placed in the night, if you newspapers are printed off on one side within the 
' 


, uring || have 50 or 60, in about an acre of ground fenced inute i s of sixtv- 
the following summer, is transmitted to the || off with some suitable fenee-—het 6 boy place ug fn ney aE eT ee 
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TO PREVCNT HORSES FROM 
BREAKING BRIDLES. 

While writing this letter, my attention was ar- 
rested by a person calling to another to run and 
prevent a horse from breaking his bridle, that he 
had just been tied by. I will, therefore, state 
how | broke a valuable mare from that habit a 
few years ago. I came home one day, and tied 
her, and scarcely reached my door before she 
broke a new bridle into three parts, and ran off. 
I ordered her to be brought back, and after some 
reflection, I cut a piece of leather about four 
inches long, and about as wide as the head-stall, 
and drove two rows of small nails through ; while 
this was fixing, I ordered a small pad to be made, 
about the size of the leather, and filled it with 
wood ; I then pressed the points of the nails into 


to one half of the crop; and when thrashed out, 


the black dust was so suffocating, that the labor-| is found to grow thin 


ers were made sick by it. [ determined, in the 
spring of 1832, to change the seed, and got one 
100 bushels of the purest seed that could be pro- 


cured in Richmond ; they did not quite hold 
out to sow all the land intended, and I had to 


use some of my own impure seed, which I wash- 


ed effectually in very strong lime water, and al- 
lowed them to remain in the lime water one night 
before sowing. It proved an effectual remedy : 
the product was decidedly moreclean on harvest- 
ing than that from the seed procured in Rich- 
mond, although that was tolerably pure.—Farm- 
ers’ Register. 





, GOOD HOUS?t-hALEPING. 
If there be any thing among the temporals to 


the pad, and put the leather under the head-stall,|| make life pleasant, it is in the walls of a well or- : 
not b house, where all is adjusted to please— has been projected, and a survey recently 


and walked off. She gave a sudden jerk to clear 
herself from the bndle, which forced the nails; 
through the pad into her head, after which she 


raade one or two slight efforts, and stood still. Ij;who enter to taste its comforts. 


then took a horse-whip and gave her several : uts, 
but she would not break away ; she appeared more 
afraid of the nails coming in contact with her 
head than she was of the whip. After this, when 
i tied her for two or three times, I slipped the pad 
and leather under the head-stall, which effectually 
broke her; and since, I have broken another in 
the same way. Both of these were young be- 
sinners ; but I imagine that old offenders can be 
broken in the same way. ‘This can be used to 
make a horse lead into a place, or pass a fence 
or dich, which otherwise he would be unwilling 
to do.—Farmer’s Register. 


PREPARING FOOD FOR HORSES. 

On the authority of Mr. Dick, it is stated that 
eight ounces of saliva are discharged in a minute 
trom the salivary glands of the horse, when he 
is eating his food, In masticating hay, dry and 
hard as it generally is, these glands are kept dis- 
charging too long, often through the greater part 
of the night, to satisfy the appetite of the horse. 
it seems reasonable that this would exhaust his 
strength. Hence the propriety of lessening the 
labor of eating, by cutting or softening the hay, 
for an animal that so nobly and spintedly toils 
for his master. The effect of feeding horses on 
dry hay is to wear away the teeth, and conse- 
quently the labor is increased as the animal ad- 
vances in age. 

The use of potatoes for horses would be much 
more general if they could be more easily pre- 
served through the winter and summer. The 
writer recommends to bury them five feet below 
the surface of the ground, where they will keep 
until August. Bean straw is said to be as nour- 
ishing to horses as hay. If so, it should be an 
object with the American farmer to cure it pro- 
perly.—N. ¥. Far +.er. 


CURIOUS RESULT OF POTATOES. 

Wii A. Mincuin, Esq. of Belville, coun 
ty of Dublin, has left at our office, for the in- 
spection of the curious in such matters, four po- 
tatoes growing from one common stalk, two of 
which are large red apples, and the other two 
large pink eyes, each exhibiting their original 
characteristic appearance, though derived from 
one common parent. Capt. Minchin endeavors 
to account for the seeming phenomena by stating 
the fact, that before the planting they cut a few 
apples and a few pink eyes right across, and 
joined half of one species to half of another, by 
means of a skewer ran right through the center 
of both, in which state they were plaeed in the 
earth. To us it would appear that by this or a 
similar mode of engrafting, the pink eye might 
have been first derived from a mixture of the ap- 
ple and white, but that the character of each 
should be preserved distinct, as in the present 
case, seems a little extraordinary.— Dublin Eve- 
ning Mail. 
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AN EXPERIMENT ON OATS. 
Having sown the same oats for several years, 
without changing the seed, my = became 
fuller and fuller every year of the black dust head, 
or blast, until the loss from this cause amounted 





not by its finery or costliness, but bv its fitness, 


415 
ETE. 
lit for the seed. If atany time a fied of this grass 





» tIS omly neces 
strew on a bushel of the seed, ra atwike 
roller, and the plants "sing frown this addition 
will make the whole crop sufficiently thick. _ 
Is 


grass has this peculiar advant that it ki 
weeds without any other sown Fant; even this- 


tles cannot grow among it. "W hhen rye grass is 
eut for hay before perfectly ripe, the hay is the 
better; but the secd will not gtow so well. 
When the seed is newly threshed, it must not be 
laid too thick ; forit is apt to heat, and will there- 


fore be unavoidably spoiled—We2o England Far- 
mer. 





_ Navication or Tae St. L, a-wrence.—-An 
improvement in the navigation of this noble 
river between Ogdensburgh and Montreal 


been made of a par! Of il, to ascertain the ta- 


its air of neatness and content, which invite all|| City of constructing &@ camal round the 


The woman|| Long Sault rapids. The engineers report 


who does not make this a grand item in all her that the project isallogether feasible—that 
routine of duties, has not yet learned the true||the distance around them may be greatly 
dignity of her station—has not yet acquired the|| shortened—and the present impediments to 


alpha of that long alphabet which is set before 


her ; and she who despises this noble attainment 
despises her best worldly good,and indirectly des- 


navigation above the Long Sault readily re- 
moved, Theexpense ls estimated at $200,- 


pises her family, her neighbors, and the word of| 000, and it has been i that the expendi- 

God. “She fooketh well to the ways of her|| ‘Ute this season, simply for cartage and 

household,” was spoken by the wisest man that|| wage past tne Long Sault rapids, amounts 
l 


ever lived, and wi 


be told as a memorial of all|| to more than $48,000,and that the expense 


those who have been eminent for this noble cha-|| of a single boat fortowage, be tween Ogdens- 


racter.—Gen. of Tem. 





SALT FOR SHEEP. 


burgh and Montreal, amounts to $500 per 
annum. 


In a conversation with us, very recently, an in- The Sennenene ene Sas re of the impor- 
telligent agriculturist who had bestowed con- tance of the carrying ores and the benefits 
siderable attention on the sheep business, advan- resulting from it, aremaking the most stren- 
ced the doctrine, that salt was injurious to sheep,||UOUS exertions to secure and retain it to 
in the winter season, when confined to dry fod-|\themselves ; and notwithstanding a canal 


der; and that none should be given them durin 
the winter, nor in the spring, till after they h 


been shorn. He said several years of experience 
had proved to his satisfaction, that sheep thus 








past the Long Sault may be constructed for 
about one-fourth of the expense on the A- 
merican side which it will cost to make one 


: the Canada shore, yet am appropriation 
treated were more free from disease; and would oe ?  Spprop 
generally, be entirely free from that disgusting has been made oy Colonial overnment 
accumulation of filth about the hind part of the|| for this object, anda Gone of the route is 
fleece, so common at the season of shearing,}}already completed.—Com, Adv. 














This was new to us; and, we were induced, to S———— 
examine some of the standard writers on this sub- Rochester Prites Gurrent. 
ject. alesis 

‘ Daubenton recommends salt to be given to|| Wheat, perbu. 874| Apples, 25a50 
sheep in France, in cold weather, also when the || Flour, perbri. 4 50| Lard, ewt. 9 00 
weather is foggy, or when it rains or snows: but} Pork, mess, bri. 15 00} Cheese do 5a8 00 
says, it should be given in small quantities; as|} doprimedo 12 00 Butter 10a1l4 
too much heats, or injures them. Livingston, |) Beef prewt, 2 50a3 25} Hams do 8a9 00 
however, informs us, that in Spain, no salt is giv-||Pork,hog 4 00a5 25| Pot Ash,ewt. 3 75 
en to the traveling flocks in the winter, nor on|}} Oats, 2% | Pearls, 4a4 25 
their journey ; but when ~ arrive at the place|| Corn, 50 | Hides, ewt. 5 00 
of their summer pasture, they are slowed a 


much as thev will eat. No reason, however, i 


S}| Rye, 62 | Sole Leather, 19422 00 
s}| Barley, 60056 | Harness do 25 00 





assigned, for not giving salt in the winter; but||Hay, per ton, 78 00| Upper » side,drs’d 2 75 


much, undoubtedly, may be inferred from th 


el\* 





uniform practice, in this respect,of the Shepherds ‘TO BUILDERS AND ¥F ARMERS, 
of Spain. Such authority is, no doubt, a suffi- He LY important and useful improvement 


cient warrant for trying the experiment. It will 


in securing Frame buildings against the ef- 


probably be a safe one; and may result in im-]|] fects of the external atmosphere. , 
portant benefits to the owners of flocks—North-||__ The subscriber is owner amd proprietor of the 


ern Farmer. 





RYE GRASS. 


Patent, taken out in 1832, by Ebenezer Mix, 
Esq., of Batavia, for his very irmportant improve- 
ment in securing houres and other faim buildin 


This is a more hearty sort of grass, and will]/ against the effects of heat, frost and moisture in 
grow on any lend; but it thrives best on sour,|ithe atmosphere. 
clayey,and weeping grounds. Itneither receives|| This improvement Was noticed in the Genesee 
damage from the scorching heats of the summer'|} Farmer, in the fall of 1832, amd is now offered to 
nor the piercing frosts of winter. “It is the best of|/the public notice. Its cheapmesss and importance 


all winter food for cattle: the shorter it is eate 


n}|to the cou.fort of buildings, strongly recommend 


the better; and it springs earlier than any other.|/it to the attention of adiscernimg community. 

There is no danger of everstocking it; forifit be]| By this improvement the great and long desired 
left to grow too much, the stalk will become hard point, of disarming the external atmosphere of 
and sticky. It is best for horses and sheep, and||its unpleasant effects upon the comfort and well 


very much prevents the rot in the latter. Th 


ce}, being of families is very fully attained 


best way of sowing it is with clover; and the Peanare subscriber, post paid, inclo- 
t 


common quantity of seed is two bushels to th 
acre: though in some lands where the clover i 
likely to succeed very well, they sow eight pound 


e}\sing the inconsiderable equivatent of five dollars, 
s}|will procure for the pecans the privilege with 
s||instructions for using the said Patent-right in the 








of clover seed and one bushel of rye seed to an/| rection of one single building or dwelling ho use 
‘ere, and this makes a crop that will last seven|\ oct 5-6m JOFAN LOWBER, 





or eight years. Some mow it as hay, and thresh 1 Batavia, Genesee Co, N. W., Oct. 5, 1833 
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[From the N. ¥. Farmer.) 

THE VOICELESS PREAC.: ERS. 

BY FLORA VERNAL. 

It is summer, and I have seen my garden-loving 
friend, have heard his glowing praises of the spot 
consecrated to Flora. I have visited it, and am 
impelled to speak of all tiat is sweet, and gay, 
and beautiful—of all that is delicate and magnii- 
cent in the world of flowers. 

When singing the “ Winter Garden” I was 
fain to give the reins to my imagination,—indeed, 
to spur the lazy and almost torpid faculty; but 
ah! how different is it now, for while I inhale an 
atmosphere of balmy odors, listen to a voice of 
aerial songsters, and behold the splendid carpet 
spread by nature’s God, I am obliged to hold with 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


which we turn, we are welcomed by an immense 
host of smiling rosy faces, that are waiting to be 
noticed and admired, yet 

“* The rose is modesty, though it reveals itself, 

For ita blush vetrays.” 

_We may compare it to the moral courage of 
him who dares, if duty calls, to present himself 
to the public eye, while at the same time his na- 
tive diftidence betrays itself in the deep crimson 
of his brow. 

The rose is a discrect visitor; it rushes not sud- 
denly into our presence; its approach is so gra- 
dual, its stay so ayieeably protracted, and its 
adieus so cordial, that we are scarcely aware of 
the thousand annuai ,uests who are waiting ad- 


* eS . . 
mission, and who succeed each other so rapidly 





rigid grasp the rein on Fancy, lest she should con- 
duct me beyond the bounds of reason. 

The first little garden monitor which speaks to 
the ear of picty and of feeling, is the unobtrusive 
crocus. Itis the youngest born of winter, and 
may be considered as a link which connects the 
season to the spring, and which, having the po- 
tent aid of sunshine and of shower, secured the 
newly caught season, retires unrepiningly with) 
its ungracious parent. Such is the conduct of 
the unostentatious, who having served the purpo- 
ses of usefulness for which they left the shade, 
return to it cheerfully, as did the Roman Cincin- 
natus to his plough, after subduing the enemies of 
his country. 

We are not left tomourn long the sudden exit 
of our early little visitors, as their places are more 
than filled by guests who, from having basked in 
the gentle smiles of a moderate sunshine, are em- 
boldened to erect their heads, and to assume all 
the gay, yet unexpensive colors of the rainbow. 
Such 1s the daffodil, the hyacinth, the tulip, &c. 
&c. The brief sojourn of these brilliant belles is 
lamented by the florist, while the moralist endea- 
vors to draw a lesson from it: 

“* Returning seasons still new flowers bring, 
But faded beauty has no second spring.” 


But religion and morality say that intellectual 
beauty, the result of high mental culture, is pe- 
rennial—that it survives all seasons and their 
changes. If then, my fair reader, your mirror 
tells you a plain but wholesome truth, endeavor 
not to disguise that truth, nor mourn that its ten- 
dency is humbling ; but remember that you have 
that within which must exist forever, and which 
may exist in unfading beauty. 

While making these few reflections, lo! the 
flowers have drooped ; the too ardent sun has 
looked even the bold and flaunting tulip out of 
countenance; and turning from its prostrate 
honors to find a more agreeable resting place for 
the eye, it is caught and fixed by the miniature 
charms of the lily of the valley. With that 
flower I have associations the most tender and 
affecting. I knew a young and beautiful girl, 
on whom consumption had fixed his unrelaxing 
grasp, and who, even when dressing her last pil- 
low, evinced her admiration of the beautiful work 
of nature. I saw her a little before her death ; 
she held in a fevered hand a little bunch of the 
lily of the valley, and the tenacity with which 
she pressed this faint emblem of life seemed to 
indicate that she would fain have lingered here 
a little longer, had it been the will of Him in 
whom however she trusted with child-like confi- 
dence. The lily-looking hand was found to re- 
tain the little flower even after life had fled : 


‘* Bring flowers for the grave of the early dead.” 


Why are you attracted to your bed of lowly 
green? In vain the eye scans its surface ; not 
one blossom repays its scrutiny. 

** The violet is modesty, for it conceals itself.” 
But it creates around and above it an atmosphere 
so pure, so salubrious, that we are instinctively 
drawn into its vicinity. Such too is the effort of 
hu:nble excellence, for neither the obscurity of 
birth or of fortune can hide from those who ap- 
preciate virtue, the diffusive influence of active 
benevolence. 

The queen of flowers comes in all its beauty, 
fragrance and variety, bestowing on the season 


———- 





as to leave but little tune for adiniration, and 
none for regret. We are disposed to pass them 
over with as little thought or comment as we be- 
)Stow on the heartless calls of the ephemeral 


jworld of fashion. 


tiow is the gardener employing himself in yon- 
der border of pinks?) Oh man, man! in what 
juave those poor unfortunates offended, that you 
tear them thus unrelentingly from their parent 
‘earth, and condemn them to exile or to death? 
Alas! their only offence is a too great simplicity. 
In the gardener’s eye, singleness is criminal. 
|Forgive, forgive consistency; if | approve in 
practice what | condemn in principle, oat if, whik 
| execrate the cruelty and injustice of the deci- 
sion, | admire the taste which dictated it. 

The king of flowers approaches, for as the rose 
|possesses all the distinctive traits of royalty, the 
|majesty of beauty, or modesty, and of sweet- 
ness, the Dahlia is no less distinguished by the 
more masculine characteristics of magnificence, 
lofty yrandeur, and supremacy. 

But who are those rustic strangers that appear 
so evidently from home in the roval presence. 
Are they intruders, or have they been brought 
hither to gratify imperial curiosity! Shrink not, 
forest, meadow, and hedge-born flowers! Yon 
Lobelia cardinalis, Asclepias, Orchis, and Eupa- 
torium, possess more value in the eye of science 
than all those monsters which have fattened on 
the gardener’s store of luxuries. And you,hum- 
ble being, who have been thrown by accident, or 
drawn by compulsion, into the presence of him 
who calls himself your superior, blush not, but 
look boldly, 
man, your fellow ; and if frowned upon, support 


“in the eye of Him who judgeth not as man 
judgeth,” than the proudest monarch who eve 
wielded an unjust scepter. 
patronage are yours, then tremble, for great is 
your danger. The singleness of heart which 
was your glory and virtue, may without watch- 
fulness be exchanged for dwoficity, or like the un- 
armed ros* of the Alps, which, on being trans- 
planted and cherished, repays its benefactor by 
producing thorns to wound him, you may return 
evil for good, and either forget or wound the hand 
that drew you from obscurity. 

I must not linger here, for should autumn, with 
all its georgeous train, find me, the reins which 
have hitherto restrained fancy would escape my 
hands, or become too elastic for restraint. 

Adieu, then, enchanted and enchanting spot ; 
yet, ere I depart, permit me tu say to your innu- 
merable unnamed tenants, that the<ause of my 
silence is to be attributed to the sterility of lan- 
guage, for what words could give a just idea of| 
your thousand rich and delicate beauties? He 
who attempts to describe the Amaryllis formosis- 
sima, or, as it is generally called, the Jacobean 
lilv, deserves, as a just punishment, a perpetual 
exile from its presence. It is like sterling excel- 
lence, above all praise. Fiona VERNAL. 

Elm Place, Lansingburgh, Aug. 13, 1833. 








A Prupent Deray.—A plasterer and his boy 
being employed to whitewash a house by the 
day, was so tedious that the owner one day ask- 
ed the lad, in his master’s absence, when he 
thought he would have it done. The boy blunt- 
ly replied, that his master was looking out for 








of its _— a charm of which no language can 
sive an adequate idea. In every direction to 


‘another job, and if he found one, they would 
i'make an end that weck. 


et unpresumingly, in the face of] 


yourself by the idea that you are of more esteem. 


r 
But if the smiles of 













December 28, 1833. 








SAL: PEACHES. 

We copy the foliowing from the last edition of 
Hooper’s Medicai Dictionary : 

Absorption by plants.—1n 1804, Dr. Foot 
sent to Dr. Mitchill of New-York, a peach, 
with the following account of it:—“[ pre- 
sent you with a peach by the bearer. You 
will readily pereeive that I could not be in- 
duced to this from any thing very promis- 
ingin its aspect, the richness of its flavor. or 
the singularity of its species. On tasting 
you will find it highl, ebarged with muriate 
of soda ; and when Linform you that it has 
undergone no artificial management, but 
|possessed this property when plucked from 
the tree, you may find some difficulty in ex 
plaining the fact. 

“This peach was presented to me by Mr. 
Solomon Brewer, of Westchester County, 
New-York, my former residence. Mr. B. 
is a respectable man, and the present clerk 
of the town in which he lives. The history 
he gives me of this natural salt-peach is, that 
it grew iu his neighborhood, on a tree. 
| around the body and roots of which had been 
accidentally poured a quantity of pork or 
beef brine ; that its fruit ripens in the month 
of September ; that the effect of the brine 
bad been, to produce a sickness and decay 
ip the tee; and that at this time (Septem- 
ber 1804) it presents the singular fact of a 
tree hanging tolerably full of salt peaches. 
He was unable to inform me of the pre- 
cise time of the occurrence, but that it was 
the fore part of summer, and after the fruit 
had obtained its shape and some size. This 
fact, as respects the vegetable kingdom is 
in my mind an isolated one. 

* | have felt the more interest in noticing 
this fact, as it contributes much to strength- 
,en and confirm the opinion you long since 











|) advanced, that certain vegetables, as wheat, 


partake much of the properties of the ma- 
inure which is used as their aliment, and 
thence urge with much propriety the impor- 
tance of the subject to agriculturists.”-— 
See Med. Repos.of New- York, vol. viii. p. 
209. 


Conpuctinc Power or Trees.—We find it 
stated by a respectable authority in an old vol- 
ume of Scientific Memoirs, that the lightning oft- 
en strikes the elm, chestnut, pine, every kind of 
oak, and sometimes ash and other trees, but never 
beach, birch or maple. Can any of our friends in 
the country inform us of facts | «lating to this the- 
ory? It is very clear, if it be true, that some 
regard may be advantageously paid to it, especi- 
ally in the construction of houses.— Bost. Jour. 








MONROE GARDEN AND NURSERY, 


GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HE subscriber offirs to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German 
English and American varieties, consisting ot 
Apples, Pears,Plums, Peaches,Cherries, A pricots 
Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberrics 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental Trees 
jShrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses. Vines, Creepers, 
Herbaceous.Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, &c. 
Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis 
or Phillipine Mulberry, the white Italian Mulber- 
ry by the hundred or thousand, English Hawthorn 
Quicks, Grape Vines of both native and foreign 
varieties, mostly of large size, for sale by the sin- 
gle vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices. 
Ihe subscriber has a large Green House well fill- 
led with a large collection of choice Green-House 
|Plants in good condition 
| Allorders, by mail or otherwise,will be prompt- 








‘ly attended to, and packages delivered in Roches- 
iter or at the mouth of Genesee River. 
ASA ROWE. 





Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the 
Publisher of this paper. 

















